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EEVIEWS 

Historical Outlines of English Phonology and Middle English 
Grammar. By Samuel Mooke. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
George Wahr, 1919. vii + 83 pages. 

Those who have been struggling for a long time with the problem 
of how to present to classes in the history of the language not only 
the theory but the facts of linguistic change are sure to welcome 
Professor Moore's book. The work is in a sense pioneer. For 
the material has been accessible hitherto only in scattered periodi- 
cals and treatises; and probably the teacher has been inclined to 
neglect problems of morphology, although, in the case of teaching 
undergraduates, not for this reason alone. A tabular view of this 
kind can be used so that the student is not swamped with the 
detail; and the various devices, such as the phonetic transcription 
of Chaucer's verse, the tables of sound changes with the analogical 
forms, and the analytical summaries, make it especially clear. 

Three of the divisions are devoted to Middle English: the in- 
flections, the dialects, and Chaucer; and one to the history of 
English sounds. There is a constant attempt to lead up to the 
development of modern English, but in this respect a question of 
proportion may be raised. It seems a pity that not more attention 
is given to the sound changes of the Kenaissance and of later pe- 
riods, to the later influence of French spelling (as in gu in guess, 
guest, guild, etc. and ce in once, mice, etc.) and the confusion of 
3 with z (as in Dalziel) and J? with y, and to the origin and nature 
of the Scottish dialect. It is also a question whether graduate 
students, for whom presumably the chapter on dialects is written, 
will not require more than the present introduction to Old English, 
and whether especially for them an ample bibliography, full docu- 
mentation for the various theories which are represented in the 
text, and an index, will not be seriously needed. The work as a 
whole, however, is well done ; and adverse criticism, so far as there 
is any, will occupy itself with questions where opinions may differ. 
The arrangement of the subject-matter is logical and in general 
satisfactory. Part One, " Modern English Sounds," is well placed 
as a preparation for the contrast with the older fields and as an 
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exercise in phonetics in a familiar period. But without being too 
captious., we may discover some faults. Section 14 of the Intro- 
duction should come earlier to avoid such indirectness as that in 
§ 13 — the apparent distinction in quality between " heat " and 
" hit." And it might be further expanded to include the matter 
in footnote 5 (which deserves more prominence), and possibly to 
touch on the effect in the scansion of modern English verse. Sec- 
tion 15 might well add material on the impurity of modern vowels 
and thus avoid the awkwardness of the frequent references to it in 
footnotes (10, 38, 39c, 40). In the discussion of Chaucer's lan- 
guage, Part Two, the account of "weak h" belongs on page 15. 
In Part Four the terms "sound change" and "analogy" are 
hardly well chosen, for analogy is often the cause of certain varie- 
ties of sound change. How the account of sound change in § 48 
is related to this part rather than to the preceding is not made 
quite obvious. And analogy itself needs a somewhat fuller discus- 
sion in § 49, where the real cause of its operation (e. g. having a 
majority of the forms in one type) is not brought out. It is debat- 
able whether the list of analogical changes on page 54 (§62) is 
not of the sort that it is best for the student to make for himself 
(c/. also §36). The moral to be derived from the analogical 
tables is not always clear : why, for instance, analogy did not work 
in the case of " oxen " as in that of " huntes " and " sunnes," or 
why god (with a long radical syllable) is not given as the form 
for the neuter plural nominative and accusative and gode as the 
analogical form. If the arrangement is intended to lead merely 
to the question as to why in certain cases analogy failed to work, 
it would have been better to give some evidence that the author 
is aware of the irregularity, perhaps by giving a column of modern 
forms. The present outline seems to suggest that the answer to 
such a question of irregularity is implicit. Page 61, and page 62, 
note 62, why not keep uniformity by adhering either to the Mer- 
cian or to the West Saxon forms in all cases? Again, for uni- 
formity, why not give the key-words in phonetic notation (§17) 
directly after the words in § 16 (cf. § 20) ? The exercise of try- 
ing the pronunciation without the key is gained in the later 
passage. 

One cannot ask that in a work of this kind the style should be 
especially eloquent. In general the presentation in this respect is 
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entirely adequate, and only a few minor obscurities are to be noted. 
For example, analogy is not merely " the regularizing, simplifying 
tendency of the human mind manifesting itself in language," if 
indeed it is a " tendency "■ at all. Saying on page 26 that " adjec- 
tives like swete are invariable in form " fails to bring out the 
principle involved ; as a matter of fact they are like " swete " only 
in that they are invariable, but why is " swete " entitled to a 
final e? On page 35 we read the interesting observation that 
Chaucer " always used the forms with final e in rime." On page 
76, § 86, II, 2, b, the footnote should obviously be incorporated in 
the text to read: "The Northern dialect regularly employs -es" 
etc. with a reservation as to the occasional use in Midland. On 
page 77, n. 91, would it not be safe to generalize that the i is usu- 
ally graphic and employed merely to indicate the length of the 
vowels ? But these are unimportant details, and not much fault is 
to be found for matters of this kind. 

If there is a serious objection to the present form of the book 
it will be on other grounds: the introduction of certain innova- 
tions in theory which so far have not gained wide currency, and 
the admission of which to a manual like this is a matter of doubt- 
ful prudence. One instance of such an innovation is the recogni- 
tion of American English in the strong dialectal flavor (" south- 
eastern Pennsylvania ") of the passage chosen in Part One to repre- 
sent modern English, with such forms as w»8, witf, u (who), 
9z, wan (when), ed^ketsd, and in such quoted forms as du, nu, 
pg]>, gsk, gl\d (glad), sgrj (sang). Whatever vividness is gained 
thereby is hardly worth the compromise thus necessitated; and 
such a norm as that in Professor Krapp's Pronunciation of Stan- 
dard English in America (Oxford University Press, 1919) seems 
on the whole more inspiring. Another innovation is found in the 
study of Old English sounds: What evidence puts the change 
from m to | as early as this (or if this is Mercian, why are West 
Saxon forms cited on page 61) ? What evidence proves such 
complete palatalization of c or sc in Old English (in the Midland 
Bestiary we have " kirkedure " ; in the Haveloc " rike " rhymed 
with " sike " : cf. Emerson, Middle Eng. Reader, p. lxiii, § 94) ? 
The most striking innovation, however, is the omission of the 
French u (studie, juste, juge, duchesse) and the introduction of iu 
(in reule, vertew, pp. 13, 42, 45) in the study of Chaucer's lan- 
guage. 
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In regard to this latter point surely more than the explanation 
in note 45 (p. 42) is necessary. The evidence from spellings of v. 
as ew is rendered nugatory by the fact that the eu group is spelled 
ew, by the fact that we very rarely find iw or iu spellings and on 
the other hand we get such rhymes as "rewthe" and "trouthe," 
and by the fact that ew may well indicate an eu pronunciation 
(even for Steward and Tewsday). 1 The spelling ew is possibly 
to be explained even for an ii if it came in with the French bor- 
rowings in ieu, e%, or iv, which were real diphthongs but which 
by Chaucer's time had perhaps become ii. 2 

Real evidence is to be gained only from a study of Chaucer's 
rhymes. In most cases we find that Chaucer keeps eu < 0. E. low 
distinct from French ii (whatever its development). He does, 
however, rhyme muwe and truwe (possibly from tryw — perhaps, 
therefore, we have here a southern ii) ; and hewe, trewe, lleive, 
hnewe. On the other hand, he rhymes hewe (this time from 0. E. 
hiwa) and untrewe. The difficulties of these rhymes are satisfied 
by eu or u as well as by iu. The only question is whether it is 
more difficult to imagine that Iw became eu or ii before it became 
iu; or that eu became iu before ? became I. The scarcity of such 
rhymes in Chaucer in contrast to the great abundance of rhymes 
where French words (like commune, or aventure) 8 rhyme only 
with one another seems to indicate that the rhyme is not perfect 
in the cases I have cited. It must be remembered that in his court 
life Chaucer was constantly submitted to renewed French influence ; 
and this point may explain why he (and others) felt free to pro- 
nounce "richesse" with the main stress on the last syllable, al- 

*See Behrens, Beitrage zur Geschichte der franzosischen Sprache in 
England, Heilbronn, 1886, Franzosische Studien, v, 2, p. 121; Sweet, Hist. 
Eng. Sounds, §§ 691, 861 ; New Eng. Gram., Oxford, 1900, §§ 805. Cf. ten 
Brink, Chancers Sprache und Verskunst, § 74, /3, " Der Me. ii-Laut dem o- 
Laut nahe stand." 

2 Cf. Wild, Die sprachlichen Eigentiimlichkeiten der wichtigeren Chaucer- 
Handschriften, Wien und Leipzig, 1915, pp. 221 ff. Chaucer rhymes various 
French sounds; mewe, stewe; suwe, muwe; remewed, gleioed. 

3 See the list in Kittredge's Observations on the Lang, of Chaucer's 
Troilus, p. 80, § 27 ; p. 68. Also see Cromie's Rime-Index, of which I 
have made considerable use. One rhyme, mer curie = murie (A 1385-6), 
may show French ii rhyming with southern ii. Cf. myrie = pyrie (O. E. 
pyrige, E 2217-8, 2325-6). See Eng. Stud., xlvii, p. 55. On the other 
hand, cf. coitu= eschu (E 1811-2). 
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though it had been introduced as early as Layamon and was cer- 
tainly naturalized (cf. the Cursor Mundi, 1. 8129, and the use in 
Piers Plowman). "Auntur" was an old word in the English of 
Chaucer's day and probably known to Chaucer, but he uses aven- 
ture. Since he felt free to use any of several legitimate pronun- 
ciations for a word (like merie, myrie; seigh saugh; dyen, deyen) 
it seems almost certain that he used the French u, whatever other 
developments he found available or useful. Kaluza (Chaucer Hand- 
buch fur Studierende, Leipzig, 1919, pp. 218, 221) gives both ii 
and eu. In this connection it is proper to add that Chaucer prob- 
ably said "ti umbras" and "stablas" rather than "tfambars" and 
"stabels" (cf. Moore, p. 17). And the discussion of consonant 
sounds (p. 15) should include the fact that in -cion -Hon, the c 
and t were pronounced with the French clearness. 

Aside from the question of innovations, some omissions may be 
noted. Page 2, § 4, might well include a distinction from the 
quality of modern foreign d and t. There seems to be something 
arbitrary in the list of sounds in § 16 : why not include long ce ? 
If half -long i is included, why not half-long e or o? Why not 
include the two sounds of r (initial and postvocalic) ? Would it 
not be more logical to indicate the u in urge as A-long? Why 
give the long and short sounds of ju and not of the other diph- 
thongs? The material in footnote 6, applicable to almost all short 
vowels, involves an important principle and does not belong in a 
footnote. On page 14, it would be a good plan to explain the 
character and source of 6 " like u in full " : it is really a graphical 
substitute for u. On page 24, include under (ee or e) the Old 
English source in ce. Include the romance genitive ("your heritage 
right") and the romance plural ("places delitables") in the dis- 
cussion pp. 25 ff. In regard to nones (p. 27), Stratmann (Brad- 
ley) notes an appearance in the Ormuhim (1. 7160). Page 28, 
" herd " is the form of the past-participle of " here " in Chaucer. 
Page 35, " harde " is a dative (cf . " of evene lengthe ") . In § 40, 
p. 35, state that the first requisite for the pronunciation of final e 
is metrical necessity. Page 40, why not refer to the principle of 
the shortening of vowels in compounds, as in thirteen, children, 
wisdom? Note 41 is of doubtful value, — cf. breost, dust, fostnr; 
Christmas is a compound. Page 46, f 7, exceptions here unex- 
plained occur in clensen, clennesse, amenden, wenden. Page 47, 
§ 45, what happens to the unstressed vowels after the Middle Eng- 
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lish period ? Pp. 51 ff ., why not give at least approximate dates 
for the Middle English periods; and why not regularly give the 
quantities of the Middle English vowels (see the distinction be- 
tween the present and preterite plural of riderir- -cf. p. 30) ? 

The printing of the book is good, although the a, b, and c, foot- 
notes should be eradicated in another editon, and perhaps a more 
consistent policy as to the use of Italic and heavy type might be 
attained. P. 1, n. 1. is "those that are not" correctly stated? 
P. 5, third line, read " quantity." P. 7, 1. 14, read " out." P. 9 
(notation, 1. 5) read "or rait"; (1. 16) read "kgld." P. 10 
(1. 48), read " av"? P. 23, 1. 4, read "hgli." P. 26, § 27, read 
"Adjectives." Pp. 35-6, there are two sections numbered 40. P. 
39, n. 39b, insert " r " at the end of the first line. 

With attention to some of these details the finish of the book 
will be improved, which, however, is already a valuable contribu- 
tion in its present form. Perhaps the chief originality consists 
in the review of the Middle English Dialects and the Appendix 
devoted to Middle English Spelling. But the work as a whole is 
competent and thorough. 

Howard E. Patch. 

Smith College. 



Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmarchen der Briider 
Grimm. Neu bearbeitet von Johannes Bolte und Geoeg 
PolIvka. Leipzig, Dieterich'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1918. 
Drifter Band (Nr. 121-225), vm + 624 pp. 

In the preface to the second volume of this monumental work, 
issued in 1914, Dr. Bolte stated that it would not be continued 
until the war was concluded. Fortunately the editors were able 
to prosecute their labors and complete the third and last volume 
of the Anmerkungen proper, leaving for the final fourth volume 
a brief history of the collection, a survey of the Marchen of other 
peoples, and an index of the themes of the stories. 

The notes of the third volume cover Marchen 121-200, the ten 
Kinderlegenden and the six Bruchstiicke of the definitive edition 
of 1857. In my review of the first two volumes in Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, xxxi, p. 41, I called attention to the publication by 
Dr. Bolte in the Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 1915, of 



